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Brose increased yields from Britain’s fields, obtained by 
a ploughing-up campaign unmatched in the history of 
agriculture, could not have been achieved so speedily but 
for the trustworthy tractor tyres which DUNLOP have 
provided in such great quantities. 


DUNLOP speeds the plough 
by night and day 
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THE KING’S VISIT TO THE WESTERN FRONT: HIS MAJESTY ENJOYING A*‘JOKE WITH GENERAL EISENHOWER (CENTRE) 
ON THE STEPS OF THE ULS. FIRST ARMY H.Q.; WITH THEM ARE LT.-GEN. O. BRADLEY AND LT.-GEN. C. HODGES. 


During his Majesty's recent visit to his troops on the Belgian-Dutch front, he 
motored 200 miles to confer the K.C.B. on Lieut.-General Omar Bradley, Com- 
mander of the U.S. 12th Army Group, and seen standing behind the King in 
our picture. General Eisenhower, Supreme Commander, met his Majesty on the 
steps of the United States First Army Headquarters and entertained him to 


lunch. This was the King’s fifth visit to the battle lines during this war and 


his third wartime air trip from England. His tour had been kept a close secret, 
and it was not until later, when he was driving through Holland, that crowds 
of Dutch men, women and schoolchildren recognised him and shouted, in their 
own language, “ Long live the King of England!" 
that he received the biggest ovation of his tour, and on a drive that took him 
near a large town he was cheered by a vast crowd. 


It was in Belgium, however, 














HEN I was a boy one of my favourite forms of 
reading were books which described with a 

wealth of lurid detail the invasion of England. This 
was not because I was an ideological fifth columnist 
—no more ardent little nationalist misconstrued his 


Livy or inked his finger-nails— 
but because, like Mr. H. G. Wells 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


always did land. Accompanied by airborne landings 
in the Midlands and behind the coast, the landing 
was to have had as its objective the turning of the 
line of the South Downs and a general infiltration 
into the Sussex and Kentish weald. But while this 


always maintained that Napoleon’s Grand Army 


would land. 


Here, driving rapidly up the historic 


Ridgeway to the north, the Panzers were to sweep 
on to the downs around Blandford, and thence strike 
through my beloved South Wiltshire and the valleys 


of Nadder, Broad Chalk and Wyllie, 
on to Salisbury Plain. Here, in 





at a similar age, I delighted in the 
thought of war and conquest. And 
where, I reflected, could war be 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF OCTOBER 26, 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


1844. 


the ideal tank country which con- 
tinues all the way to the Cotswolds, 
they would have surged like a 





more interesting than in the familiar 
topography of one’s native land ? 
With this belief I pored over maps 
of the Sussex weald, and dreamed 
of grim but delicious battles, cul- 
minating in glorious British victor- 
ies, in the suburbs of London. The 
invaders in the military romances 
I favoured were mostly, if I remem- 
ber, German, though a few of the 
more old-fashioned works included 
the French—the Entente Cordiale 
was still in its extreme infancy— 
while one or two, greatly daring 
and in flagrant defiance of the 
rising popular tide of pro- Japanese 
feeling, peopled their lurid pages and 
our own southern fields with hordes 
of savage and industrious little 
orientals from Nippon. How they 
got there without prior misadventure 
was never explained, nor did I 
demand any explanation; it was 
enough for me that they had come— 
a glorious opportunity for an island 
people to drive them with rout and 
slaughter into the sea. And into 
the sea they were always driven, —" 
usually after a pitched battle in 
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flood across England, just as a few 
weeks earlier they had surged over 
Champagne and the heart of 
France. Crossing the infant Thames 
presumably well to the west of 
Oxford, they were then to have 
swung east through the Oxford- 
shire Cotswolds and poured towards 
London through Bicester and 
Aylesbury. 

“ Had Hitler and his Generals 
expressly planned their drive to des- 
troy the England that I most loved, 
they could not have planned it 
better. First the dreaming stone 
villages of Dorset, then the white 
walls and sunny hamlets of the 
chalk lands, then the high, historic 
glories of Cotswold architecture and, 
in the last sweep of all, the mel- 
lowed red brick of the elm-bowered 
villages and market towns of North 
Bucks and the Vale of Aylesbury, 
to me home, would have gone the 
way of Warsaw and Rotterdam. 
“Then,” wrote the Duke of Welling- 
ton of another scheme of conquest, 
‘‘indeed would commence an ex- 
pensive contest; then would His 
Majesty’s subjects discover what are 





which a boy of my own age, acting 
in some such capacity as galloper 


ne! 


to the equestrian Commander-in- “This elegant vehicle is a modification of the family jaunting van of Normandy, and may, one day, become 
Chief (general! Lord Roberts) as great a favourite in the parks of Windsor as it is in the royal forest of Eu—at least, such has been the 
y - , hope of King Louis Philippe in presenting it to Queen Victoria. It is built to accommodate eight persons ; 

played a dramatic and notable part. the body of the carriage being divided into four double seats. . . . The framework of the carriage is 
light, but substantial. . . . the decorations are neat and appropriate... . Approach to the seats is 


At the time that I was indulging 





gained from the sides, by three steps, 


““THE CHAR-A-BANG PRESENTED TO HER MAJESTY BY THE KING OF THE FRENCH.” 


which close and shut in beneath the floor of the carriage.” 


the miseries of war, of which, by the 
blessing of God, they have hitherto 
had no knowledge; and the culti- 
vation, the beauty, and prosperity 
of the country and the virtue and 
happiness of its inhabitants would 








these dreams, and my grown-up *. 
contemporaries, contemptuous alike 

of wars and foreigners, were bellowing happily in 
their pacific music-halls 


“It is the Navee, the British Navee 
That keeps our country free ! ” 


the German General Staff, who shared my romantic 
passion for war, was already at work, industri- 
ously compiling plans for the invasion of this 
country. When, in the next decade, the jack- 
booted priesthood of that sinister institution 
launched its massive war on a bewildered and 
incredulous world, these plans were never put into 
execution, largely because the British Navy—no 
longer on the music-halls, but operating silently 
amid the cold, heathery islands of the North— 
continued to keep us free. But when the first 
World War ended in Teuton defeat, the German 
General Staff, which believes that everything comes 
to those who wait—and plan—did not consign its 
invasion plans to the dust-heap or the muniment 
room, It revised them and brought them up to 
date for the next war. And when the German 
armies broke through in the West in 1940, the 
plans were ready, or almost ready, for immediate 
execution. Only the stubborn intervention of a 
few hundred lads in Air Force blue—now mostly 
dead—prevented them from being put into practice. 

According to my Times this morning, these 
plans have now been discovered. Several hundreds 
of thousands of large green folders, each containing 
maps and detailed information about every district 
in the United Kingdom and Eire, have been found 
stored away in a large garage in Brussels. Here, 


in these imposing packets, is the story of our undoing 
It makes 
interesting and—to anyone with more imagination 


that was to have been and never was. 


than I possessed as a boy—pretty grim reading. 


Two main landings, it seems, were planned. The 
first was to have taken place in Kent and Sussex, 
where, presumably, we expected it, and where, in 
the romances of my boyhood, the German Army 











‘*, NOVEL EXPERIMENT IN WARFARE—NON-RECOIL GUN.” 


“A few days since, the first of an intended series of experiments were 
exhibited by ‘The Society of Practical Science, and Private Military School 
of a New and Noble Science of Warfare,’ having for its objects ‘ the advance- 
ment of science and the establishment of universal peace,’ and the placing 
at the command of our young and beloved Sovere such a tremendous 
machinery of warfare as to enable her Majesty to maintain universal peace. 
That her Majesty may overrule any nation disturbing our present tran- 
quillity, and say, ‘ Be still—redress your grievance in some more laudable 
manner—but to war you shall not; the power is in my hands, and if war 
be your determination, the destruction of your fleet and army is certain.’ 
The implement which excited the most attention was a cannon upon the 
principle of non-recoil, which was fired several times with a strong charge 
of power. without any recoil, or certainly not more than a quarter of an 
inch. The Society state that the principle is applicable to guns of any 
calibre. A telescope is attached, which they say enables the gunner to hit 
the smallest mark with unerring precision. It should be explained that 
the principal point aimed at by the inventor of the shells (the Duke of 
Normandy) was to show the perfect safety with which they could carried 
about; they were let fall several times, when only the cap exploded.” 
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was happening, and while our armies, now concen- 
trated to meet danger in the south, were re-forming 
on the North Downs—the classic line on which London 
was to have been defended against Napoleon—a second 
and more important landing was to have been made 
in the west. This was to have taken place at Weymouth 
and Portland, where old King George III., to the fury 
and dismay of his incredulous Cabinet and Generals, 





prove once too often. 
from what so easily might have happened ? 


be destroyed, whatever might be 
the result of the military operations. God forbid 
that I should be a witness, much less an actor 
in the scene.” 

‘‘ The man recovered of the bite: the dog it 
was that died!’’ On the same page of The 
Times that reveals this apocalyptic plan, conceived 
with all the cold-blooded detail and unfeeling 
ferocity of the German mind, is another column 
describing, from captured staff telephonic com- 
munications, the confusion and angry frustration 
into which the Higher German Command was 
thrown by the British and American landings on 
D-Day. One thing is clear from these conver- 
sations: that, whatever the changed views of 
the commanders on the Calvados beaches when 
they saw with their own amazed eyes the weight 
and magnitude of the Allied assault, the German 
High Command refused to abandon its long- 
rooted belief that the Normandy landings were 
only a feint, and that the real attack would 
be aimed, not at the Bocage, but further north 
at the high tank country inland from Calais and 
Boulogne. There the Germans had prepared their 
main defences against us, and, here, so many of 
them, clinging with Teuton obstinacy to those 
defences, were ultimately driven into the sea. The 
very simplicity and single-mindedness of the Allied 
invasion plan deceived the double-crossing Germans. 
The “ military idiots’’ of Hitler’s contemptuous 
phrase won all along the line. 

Once more the people of this island have survived 
and triumphed, despite their initial neglect and 
unpreparedness. But another time once more may 
Are we going to learn a lesson 
Are we 


again going to assume that the danger that has passed 
is the final danger in our history, and that the age of 


perpetual peace and security has arrived ? 


Or shall 


we take our lesson at last to heart and recall, in 1950 
as in 1940 and 1944, that the price of liberty—and 
peace—is eternal vigilance ? 
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AMERICAN LEADERS: 6.—THE UNITED STATES SECRETARY FOR WAR. 


MR. HENRY L. STIMSON: EQUIVALENT TO SIR JAMES 


Although Henry Lewis Stimson, United States Secretary for War, has passed his 
seventy-seventh birthday, mental and physical vigour and efficiency are still his 
outstanding qualities. Born in New York on September 21, 1867, he attended 
Phillips Andover Academy and Yale University, graduating in 1888. Two years 
later he graduated from Harvard Law School, and embarked on what was to be 
a distinguished legal ‘career. His first experience of Army administration was from 
1911 to 1913, when he was Secretary for War under President Taft—a period 
during which he slashed a great deal of red tape and ended many useless customs 
dating back to 1812. When America entered the First World War in 1917, 
Henry Stimson, then nearing his fiftieth birthday, volunteered for combat service. 
Rejected, he put on a pair of dark glasses and signed up for regular training. 


GRIGG, BRITAIN’S SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 


None of the recruits—mostly half his age—knew they were drilling alongside an 
ex-Secretary for War. Eventually his identity was discovered, he was com- 
missioned as a lieutenant in the Artillery, and crossed to France, where his 
competence on the battlefield won him promotion to the rank of colonel. 
Subsequently he was Governor-General of the Philippines, from which post he was 
lifted by President Herbert Hoover to be United States Secretary of State from 
1929 to 1933, when his vigorous handling of the State Department created great 
respect. Years ahead of the events, he foretold Japanese aggression and described 
Hitler as a dangerous leader bent on world domination. It was in June 1940 
that President Roosevelt appointed Henry Stimson, for the second time in his 
career, as United States Secretary for War. (Am exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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THE KING’S TOUR OF THE BATTLE AREAS 
IN FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND HOLLAND. 
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THE KING SEATED WITH FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY DURING HIS MAJESTY’S RECENT TOUR 
OF THE BATTLEFIELDS. STANDING ARE OFFICERS OF THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S STAFF. 


4 
THE KING KNIGHTING LIEUT.-GENERAL MILES DEMPSEY, COMMANDER OF 
THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY, AT AN OPEN-AIR INVESTITURE IN HOLLAND. 


WITH THE C.B. WHEN 
DURING HIS TOUR. 


THE KING INTERVIE HITLER’”’! HIS MAJESTY GETTING ACQUAINTED. WITH ONE OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY'S TWO DOGS, WHOSE NAMES ARE “HITLER”? AND “* ROMMEL,” 


SE, ne 


DURING HIS TOUR THE KING VISITED SEVERAL H.Q.’S. HERE HE IS SEEN , ~ ~ 
LEAVING A_ BRITISH CORPS H.Q. WITH THE COMMANDER, GENERAL RITCHIE, 5 \ THE KING KNIGHTING MAJOR-GENER/ *. W. DE GUINGAND, FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY'S 
: / CHIEF-OF-STAFF, DUKING THE OPEN-AIR INVESTITURE IN HOLLAND ON OCTOBER 15. 

FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY IS STANDING ON THE LEFT. 

The King arrived by air at the Western Front on October 11 for a five-day 
tour of the battlefields in France, Belgium, and Holland. His Majesty flew 
trom England in a Dakota transport, Air Chief-Marshal Harris's personal Marshal Montgomery, whose guest he was during his visit, sleeping each night 
‘plane, landing at an airfield in Holland. He drove to the H.Q. of Field- in a caravan and living on Army rations. Travelling about the battlefields 
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PICTURES TAKEN DURING HIS MAJESTY’S 
FIVE-DAY VISIT TO THE FRONT. 


EEE OE | 


HIS MAJESTY, IN BATTLEDRESS, WITH GENERAL DEMPSEY (LEFT), THE GENERAL’S CHIEF 
OF STAFF, AND TWO A.D.C.’S, IN THE SECOND ARMY’S OPERAT. 
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THE KING KNIGHTING LIEUT. NE . CROCKER, A CORPS COM- 
MANDER, DURING AN OPEN-AIR INVESTITURE IN HOLLAND ON OCTOBER 15. 
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THE KING DECORATING MAJOR-GENERAL D. C. SPRY, D.S.O., DURING HIS 
MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE FIRST CANADIAN ARMY IN THE FIELD. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY EXPLAINING TROOP DISPOSITIONS AND BATTLE MOVEMENTS 
TO THE KING, WHO IS SEATED IN THE MAP LORRY AT THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S H.Q 


ee ee 


in ia mt ee ; THE KING WATCHING THE DIRECTION OF A BATTLE AT THE H.Q. OF A CORPS, 
WHOSE G.O.C., GENERAL O'CONNOR, IS DESCRIBING PROGRESS TO HIS MAJESTY. 


FIELD GROUP, INCLUDING (Lt. TO R.) AIR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR CONINGHAM, 
MARSHAL L. O. BROWN, GROUP CAPTAIN A. F. ANDERSON (COMMANDING OFFICER 


OF A RECONNAISSANCE WING), THE KING, AND FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY. : 
of land and air battles from tactical H.Q.s, and held open-air Investitures at 


which he conferred knighthoods on Generals of the Allied armies and decora- 
by jeep, he was at one time within three miles of the German frontier, and tions on other officers. His Majesty returned to England by sea in a *‘ Hunt” 
on several occasions within range of enemy guns. He watched the direction class destroyer, landing at Dover after a rough crossing on October 16 
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“VERDICT ON INDIA”: By BEVERLEY NICHOLS.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


R. BEVERLEY NICHOLS has sprung a surprise 
on those readers who chiefly associate him 
with that rural retreat where, an enthusiastic beginner, 
he learnt the charming habits of roses and daffodils. 
He has spent a year (part of it in hospital) in India, 
stayed with Viceroys and Princes, covered as much 
ground as he possibly could from Darjeeling to 
Trinchinopoly, investigated Indian music and films, 
interviewed Mr. Jinnah (whom hereportsconvincingly 
and at length), and endeavoured to reach conclusions 
about India’s future which might help politicians 
and public at home. That he was satisfied that he 
had reached such conclusions firmly is indicated by 
his heavily judicial and final title. However, he is a 
journalist ; to him a title is a head-line meant to 
attract attention ; what matters most is the intelli- 
gence and sincerity of what follows ; and it must 
be evident to any dispassionate reader that, in his 
rapid perambulation, he has done his best to find 
and face facts, however unpleasant or embarrassing, 
and te hammer them in. 

What were his views when he went out I do not 
kriow. He used to be an idealist and a sentimentalist, 
with the usual opinion of such that if only men 
of good will would unite to destroy some one obstacle 
or set of obstacles (witness the denunciations of 
armament-makers in ‘‘ Cry Havoc’’) all would be 
well. Soit would; but all obstacles, in an imperfect 
world, cannot be wished away; some are real and 
enduring. I remember, just after the last war, dining 
with the late George Lansbury and two very know- 
ledgeable young 
Generals : whenever 
the rest of us pointed 
out difficulties liable 
to arise between 
Britain and certain 
foreign countries, 
Lansbury’s _ wide- 
eyed answer was: 
‘* But surely it will 
be all right if we 
really love one 
another.’’ There are 
large numbers of 
people in this 
country who take 
this view: there 
are many others who 
hold, or choose to 
hold, that world- 


which produced legislation. He has been astonished Untouchables, 


by cow-worship, which leads to superannuated cows whose ___ talented 
eating most of the fodder, and a shortage of milk in leader he met. 
a country of famines which contains a disproportionate And above all 
number of the world’s cattle. He has become aware he has become 
not merely of the defects of the British adminis- convinced of the 
tration and of some of the British community abiding _irrecon- 


(temporary dwellers in a kaleidoscopic jungle whose cilability of 





AFTER A DISASTROUS BUSH FIRE, AN AUSTRALIAN KOALA (a 
CURIOUS AND SOMEWHAT’ BEAR-LIKE CREATURE) RECEIVING 
FIRST AID FOR ITS BURNS. 





problems are merely A BURNT AND BANDAGED KOALA. A KOALA EATING 


invented (or, if they 

exist, exacerbated) by a lot of ignorant Blimps or 
cunning exploiters; and that, if anything is wrong 
with India or the British Colonies, it is wrong 
because interested people wish it to be wrong. As 
for India, this sort of people put up posters inviting 
us to come to “ Free India Now’ meetings ; ‘really 
believing (those of them who are not poisoned by 
party spirit) that one wave of the magic wand of 
Evacuation would produce Utopia in India, and that 
any differences between Moslem and Hindu (to 
mention no others) are really kept alive by a calcu- 
lating British Raj on the principle of ‘ Divide 
and Rule.” 

I don’t know how far Mr. Nichols, before he went 
to India, shared these illusions. But he has certainly, 
judging by his confessions and‘ by the vigour with 
which he proclaims facts long known to every 
Englishman on the spot, shed a good many illusions. 
He has become aware of the multitudinous races, 
language and cultures of India, which contains people 
representing everything from the Stone Age to 
Bloomsbury. He has become aware of the Feudatory 
States, which cover two-fifths of the area of India, 
and many of whose rulers (autocratic except for 
foreign policy, and free from interference unless 
their behaviour is outrageous) are more thoroughly 
enlightened and progressive than Congress or any of 
its instruments. He has become convinced that 
Congress is merely an organisation of Brahmins and 
rich industrialists who want to have the Indian 
masses at their disposal. He has seen all those phases 
of superstition and sanitation which led the author 
of ‘‘ Mother India’’ to an extreme of indignation 





** Verdict on India”’ By Beverley Nichols. (Jonathan Cape; 
128, 6d.) 
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AFTER HAVING RECOVERED FROM ITS BURNS, A KOALA IS ABOUT 
TO BE SET FREE TO RESUME ITS NORMAL EXISTENCE. 


The Koala (Phascolaretus cinereus) is confined to Eastern Australia, where it 
ranges to Victoria, and it is from this last-named State that 
the above prone of of this somewhat bear-like creature come. Our corre- 
spondent, Thomson, writes: ‘‘ After the disastrous bush fires here 
last summer man y beatae were burnt and in great distress—Phillip Island is 
sanctuary for k ; They were onnune in, burnt, dazed, shocked, and 
sometimes blinded by the smoke. . . koalas were nursed in ham- 

mocks. . The first week they just lay—and slept; second week—more 
energetic—eating more ; third week—bounding in and out of one another’s 
hammocks—and figh ting.” They were set free as soon as they recovered. 
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the 100,000,000 
Moslems and M8: BEVERLEY NICHOLS, AUTHOR OF 
h Hind ““ VERDICT ON INDIA,” THE BOOK 
t e 2 28 ss REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
majority. The Mr. Beverley Nichols, author and com- 
leaders of the poser, has visited, and commented upon, a 
latter, as he great number of the countries of the world. 
oi He was Editor of the American “ Sketch,” 
sees it, want a pp a. from Hae og! sand. aad wm J list 
. : of publications includes tar-; 
United India Manner,” “ Evensong,” “‘ Down the "Garden 
dominated by Path,” “Men Do Not Weep,” and various 
themselves; plays, musical and otherwise. 
the former, 
considering themselves a nation with deep religious 
and social gulfs between themselves and their 
neighbours, are demanding the independent 
State Pakistan. And always behind the thought 
of our “clearing out” he is uneasily aware 
of certain intimations which have reached 
him. He has heard Moslems (poor as a com- 
munity, but great warriors) indicating their 
ability, if left alone, to resume their sway over 
all India; and he hints that he has met high-caste 
Indians who wistfully hanker after the old romantic 
days of suttee, when widows proved their love by 
being burnt upon 
their husbands’ 


es. 

Parts of the book 
will be new to most 
people; notably 
the chapters about 
music and the 
films, to which 
most travellers 
pay no attention. 
Parts (as my 
summary may 
have suggested) 
must be familiar to 
anybody who has 
read any English 
books at all about 
India. Parts will 
violently annoy 
sections of Indians ; 
parts will please sec- 
tions of Indians ; the whole, in its gradual realisation 
of the tangle, may gratify those who have 
long known that India on the spot does not 
seem the same as it often does from a platform 
in the Albert Hall, a soap-box at Marble Arch, 
or a bench in the House of Commons, from all 
of which structures the same sort of ignorant 
nonsense is often talked. But in the end the 
piece of evidence which will attract most atten- 
tion is Mr. Nichols’ testimony to the strength 
of the Pakistan movement. 

He couples with this statements (which may, 
for all I know, be disputed) about the Cripps pro- 
posals. He says: ‘‘ There is no point in rehashing 
the controversy which raged round the Cripps 
proposals. Their details are tedious, and in any 
case they are as dead as mutton, because the 
psychological atmosphere in which they were 
put forward can never be recreated. Only two 
points about them need concern the _ general 
reader. Firstly, they were regarded by both 
the great Indian minorities as a capitulation 
to the Hindus. The Muslims and the Untouch- 
ables cried with equal passion: ‘You have sold 
us to the Hindus!’ And the Muslims and the 
Untouchables—160,000,000 all told—were both 
quite right. The second thing to realise about 
the proposals is that the vast majority of the 
Hindus bitterly regret their folly in rejecting them. 


GUM LEAVES. 


problems they deem insoluble), but of the great All over India, if you listen carefully, you can 

achievements, in regard to internal peace, irrigation hear the sound of Brahmins gnashing their teeth 

and many other matters, of the British administration, at the Paradise they so lightly spurned. For a 

and the difficulties it has had, of late, with the very paradise, potentially, it really was; in the Cripps 

Provincial Governments it set up. offer was the essence of everything a Fascist 
He has encountered the obstinacy of caste dictatorship could possibly desire.” 


and the continued exclusion of the 60,000,000 


Se now we know where we don’t stand. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must mever slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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JUST RETRIBUTION—THE GERMAN CIVILIANS’ TURN TO BE REFUGEES. 


- 
a 


LMOST every day up to 
the fall of Aachen, groups 

of German civilians left the 
city for the safety of the U.S. 
lines, and up to October 17 
it was estimated that — the 
Americans had close on 4000 
of these refugees on their hands. 
Many thousands more were 
still hiding in the city. Those 
that came out were. taken 
to a camp in Belgium, where 
they were housed temporarily 
in a large school. Most of 
them ate American rations. 
There is a feeling of just 
retribution associated with these 
pictures of German refugees, 
forced, at last, to feel the full 
weight of war, for they are 
suffering what so many millions 
of other nationals have suffered 
—-the loss of their homes and 
all their possessions, other than 
by bombing. Each new batch 
that came out of Aachen told 
more stories of the behaviour 
of German soldiers in the city. 
It would seem that the retreat- 
ing defenders have thoroughly 
ransacked the houses and shops 
left standing—the people of 
Aachen are learning from ex- 
perience how the Wehrmacht 
has behaved in almost every 
town and village in the occupied 
countries over a period of 

four years. 


A LEAF FROM THEIR OWN BOOK: GERMAN CIVILIANS LEARN WHAT IT IS TO LOSE HOME AND POSSESSIONS IN THE 
OF AN ADVANCING ARMY. 
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U.S..TROOPS MOP UP THE LAST REMAINING 
PRIOR TO THE SURRENDER 


mae | 


AAU ANN 


HNL ELIE NNERIEN 


AN AMERICAN INFANTRYMAN, 
ADVANCING CAUTIOUSLY 
THROUGH THE STREETS 
OF AACHEN, PASSING A 
FIERCELY-BURNING BUILD- 
ING. AACHEN FINALLY FELL 
ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 


eonsenannsneseenistnes 


IN THE STREETS OF AACHEN, THE KAISER ALLEE: REFUGEES REMOVING 
ON BICYCLES AND HANDCARTS THEIR FEW REMAINING POSSESSIONS. 
THE NAZI FLAG IS BEING WALKED OVER. 


| 
q 
| 
| 


Sage NS 
Pi > 
r ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RATHAUS OF AACHEN: IT STANDS IN THE 
i CENTRE OF THE CITY AND WAS BUILT BETWEEN 1358 AND 1376. 
~ 

LL er et ee a | 


Wb vreerrarsreessserervsevsrenvessserreiesevnen 


ree ponandines: 


HALL-—AS IT IS TO-DAY: THE DAMAGE DONE TO THIS FINE OLD 
SAID BY ONE CORRESPONDENT TO BE BEYOND REPAIR. 


THE RATHAL 
BUILDING IS 


onouuananannsannanenanansanenennnnnal—\Qneneinsth 
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AN ENORMOUS 
THOUSANDS, BEING 


AACHEN TO AID THE 
IN ALLIED HANDS, 


AIR-RAID SHELTER IN AACHEN, BUILT TO ACCOMMODATE SEVERAL 
PASSED" BY AN AMERICAN PATROL DURING MOPPING-UP OPERATIONS. 


WERE 
TWELVE 


DROPPED OVER 
* BAZOOKAS,” 


SUPPLIES OF GERMAN “ BAZOOKAS” 
GARRISON : A DRUM, CONTAINING 


io i NS ee A a a nercorrns — 


to the majority of buildings, including the fine old Rathaus (Town Hall). 
Of the Cathedral, one correspondent writes that the medieval cloisters have 
suffered irreparable damage, and a shell or bomb crashing through. the roof 
the choir passed out through the stained-glass windows. The altar is 


Aachen has fallen. Ten days after the ‘surrender or die” ultimatum to the 
garrison, after one more day of grim street battles, the end came on the 
evening of Friday, October 20. The city we have won, of immense strategic 
importance, is little but a skeleton, a city of ruins where not a building has of 


escaped damage. 


cathedral has miraculously escaped the complete destruction which has come 


The streets are masses of brick and rubble, yet the famous 


destroyed, but 
The battle for Aachen has ended very much in our favour, the enemy having 


the actual structural damage does not appear too serious. 
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A 


ING | ENEMY STRONG-POINTS IN AACHEN JUST 
IDER | OF THE CITY ON OCTOBER 320. 


ed 


IHNEN 


A TELEPHONE KIOSK BEING 
USED AS COVER BY AN 
AMERICAN SOLDIER IN ONE 
OF AACHEN’S MAIN STREETS. 
THE DANGER FROM ENEMY 
SNIPERS WAS CONTINUOUS 
THROUGHOUT THE FIGHTING. 


eosernonseennentenien 
‘wosananannanensnennnenenast ann teaninene¥anensOOQsnenHnsnnnusnanenantuenstSansQu¥un4t4Nen4n4nsaAbinneAS§anentntntstansoubeannsssnsnenensnenssssnensenasesentsten yoosannvenns yennavunengneen we panne 
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THE CONQUEROR AND THE CONQUERED : AN AMERICAN PASSING A DEAD 
GERMAN DURING THE MOPPING-UP PROCESS IN AACHEN. ONLY ONE 
STRONG-POINT REMAINED TO THE ENEMY WHEN THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN. 





A VIEW OF AACHEN CATHEDRAL, WHICH HAS ESCAPED DESTRUCTION : 
IT IS THE MOST FAMOUS EDIFICE IN THE CITY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF AACHEN CATHEDRAL, SHOWING THE WRECKED ALTAR 
AND THE FEW REMAINING FRAGMENTS OF STAINED GLASS IN THE WINDOWS. 


A U.S. MORTAR CREW LOBBING BOMBS INTO THE GERMAN HELD SECTION 


I PILL-BOX, DISGUISED AS A _ SCRAP-HEAP, NEAR A FACTORY IN AACHEN: 
OF THE CITY, FROM A POSITION SET UP IN A BACKYARD CABBAGE-PATCH, 


TWO U.S, SOLDIERS, RIFLES AT THE READY, STANDING AT THE ENTRANCE. 


lost heavily in men and material, while our own losses are officially described 


ra OO OOO Ome Om ee 


as Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany's most westerly city, is the second capital of the 


as “the lightest on record for an operation of this kind.” Although the 
troops in the city have fought magnificently, the real battle of Aachen was 
fought on the ridge of high ground to the east, where the enemy, again and 
again, threw in the finest of their mobile reserves in attempts to relieve the 
city. Not one of these attacks succeeded. Aachen, known for centuries 


Cologne province and the centre of an important industrial and agricultural 
area. The Nazis made its resistance a fetish like Stalingrad. It lies near 
a rich coal-mine, producing first-class coal. During the early part of the 
last war, Aachen was the seat of the Kaiser's H.Q. From 1918 to 1929 it 
was the headquarters of the Belgian Army of Occupation. 
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THE WAY OF DESOLATION: A ONCE BUSY STREET 


Aachen to-day has little in common with the Aachen of even six months ago, for the through the gutted, handsome houses and crushed little shops, turned into mounds 
handsome city of fine modern buildings and historic links with the past has felt the of grey rubble. Utter devastation is met with on every side. Hungry, shell- 
full weight of the heavy hand of war. There has been savage house-to-house fighting shocked horses wander through the débris-littered streets, and muddy water runs 
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IN AACHEN, GERMAN TOWN OF 150,000 INHABITANTS. 


down the main thoroughfares from scores of open mains. Dead Germans are dead. Hitler wished it so, as was apparent when he gave the ‘‘ no surrender’ 
everywhere, piled against sand-bagged basement windows which have been order, and as long as he continues to give such orders, we, of necessity, shall 


» shell- machine-gun nests, or sprawling in shattered doorways. Aachen is a city of the continue to do to every German city what we have done to Aachen. 


er runs 
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N Friday, October 20, General MacArthur 
reported that forces operating under 

his direct command had landed in the 
Philippines. The troops were drawn from 
the United States Sixth Army, with units 
from the Central Pacific. The naval forces 
were the United States Seventh Fleet, an 
Australian squadron, and some elements of 
the United States Third Fleet. The air 
support was provided by carrier-borne forces 
of the American Far East Air Force and the Royal 
Australian Air Force. This landing followed hard upon 
a series of tremendous attacks on the Japanese in Formosa, 
and then upon their sea and air bases in the Philippines 
themselves, while fighting has continued unceasingly in 
the Palaus. These operations had their obvious design, 
but the attacks on shipping:in the larger and more important 
Philippine islands of Luzon in the north and Mindanao 
in the south doubtless had the secondary object of diverting 
Japanese attention from the central island of Leyte, where 
the landings took place. 


U.S. LANDING IN 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Japanese shipping, aircraft and man-power. Since the 
days of Guadalcanal the Japanese aircraft losses have 
exceeded those of the Americans by about four or five to 
one. Yet it should also be recognised that as it progresses 
it must encounter new difficulties. The advance has 
now reached areas where the Japanese garrisons are larger 
and probably better supplied, areas which are closer to 
Japan itself or to the Chinese coastline, so that the possi- 
bilities of slipping supplies into them are greater. It is 
not possible to estimate whether there is any likelihood 





As they are reported to 
have met with but slight 
opposition and to have 
been made with very little 
loss, it may be taken that 
surprise was achieved. Yet 
those who have seen some 
of the recent films—not 
all yet publicly released, 
though they may be 
eventually — will realise 
what a thorough job is 
made of the naval and air 
support to such landings ; 
how closely beaches, 
approaches, and command- 
ing positions are combed 
by devastating bombard- 
ment, so that even where 
the enemy is on the alert 
his coast-defence forces 
may be virtually blasted 
out of existence. 

The eastern shore of 
Leyte is well sheltered from 
the north-east monsoon 
and naturally suited for 
large-scale landings. Air 
landing-grounds are likely 
to be available in the 
immediate vicinity, and 
there are ‘Japanese air- 
fields about the town of 
Tacloban. The main air- 
fields in the group have 




















been dealt heavy blows, 
and their attempted 
defence has involved the 
enemy in big losses in 
aircraft. The damage done 
to shipping has also been 
serious, and this may 
apply to various installations as well. The element of 
daring in the attacks was exemplified on the previous 
Sunday, the 15th, by the first low-level daylight raid, which 
was also the first independent fighter raid on the Philippines, 
when Thunderbolts and Lightnings practically destroyed 
a motor convoy in the heart of Mindanao. The invasion 
of the Philippines therefore appears to have been begun 
under good auspices. But the task ahead is by no means 
to be underrated. There are believed to be a quarter of a 
million Japanese troops in the islands, and though American 
command of the sea and air may prevent any considerable 
number of them from’ reaching Leyte, the problem of 
disposing of the great garrisons of Luzon and Mindanao 
will be by no means easy. It is possible that there is also 
a considerable Japanese force on ‘the island of Samar, 
which is separated from Leyte only by the San Juanico 
Strait. However, there General MacArthur’s forces are, 
in the heart of the group, in the midst of the great Japanese 
Army, doubtless outnumbering them many times over, 
under Marshal Count Terauchi. 

This expedition, though bolder than any of those 
which have preceded it, is indeed typical of the whole 
series of operations carried out in Pacific waters. Small 
land forces—small, at any rate, by comparison with those 
of the enemy—are brought across vast distances under 
the protection of overwhelmingly strong naval and air 
forces, the great feature of the American system being the 
number of aircraft-carriers. These forces are set down 
upon an island in a group, where they will in the first 
instance have to deal only with a fraction of the total 
hostile strength. When they have overcome the garrison 
they go on to another island. But in cases where they 
have seized from the enemy all the vital points in the 
group, such as anchorages and _ landing-grounds, they 
often leave a large proportion of the garrison to be softened 
by exposure and shortage of drugs, perhaps even of food, 
until it can be more easily mopped up. These by-passed 


A CHART OF LEYTE ISLAND, 


garrisons are also subjected to constant air attacks. For 
example, the same report which recorded the attack on 
the motor convoy in Mindanao spoke of attacks by a 
couple of hundred aircraft on the isolated Japanese forces 


in New Britain and New Ireland, This is the strategy 
which the Allies have followed in the Pacific since they 
first assumed the offensive, advancing over the Owen 
Stanleys in New Guinea and fighting those touch-and-go 
land and naval battles in and around Guadalcanal. 
Bougainville, New Britain, Salamaua, Saidor, Aitape, 
lanamehra Bay in the south; the Gilberts, the Marshalls, 
the Marianas, the Palaus in the south; these are some of 
the landmarks in a remarkable canipaign. 

It is also important to note that this strategy, while 
it has entailed severe sufferings for the troops engaged 
and much sickness, including enormous casualties from 
nuidaria in the earlier stages, has not been attended by 


heavy battle losses, while it has taken a terrible toll of 


CENTRAL PHILIPPINES, QN WHICH GENERAL MACARTHUR, 


A VAST AMPHIBIOUS U.S. FORCE, NOW RECAPTURED 


FROM THE JAPANESE, AND THUS SPLITTING 


(Reproduced from the British Admiralty Chart by Permissi: of 
md of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 


EFFECTED A LANDING ON OCTOBER 17, 
THE ENEMY FORCES IN TWO. 


of the C of H.M. Stationery Office 
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tough one. And even if the new move leads 
to the severance of the sea routes between 
Japan and the Netherlands East Indies, I 
think it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the Japanese forces there can be “left to 
rot.”” Java is a very different sort of island 
to Bougainville. If the Japanese garrison 
of Java were not dealt with it would probably 
_ be there five years hence, even if it had no 
communication with the home country. 

And this problem becomes even more acute on the 
Asiatic continent. There the Japanese are pretty firmly 
gonsolidated. They have a very large and virtually 
independent army in Manchuria. They have got going 
heavy industries based on the Shan-si coalfield, one of 
the magnets which drew them into China, and are turning 
out war material from them. Who is to put an end to 
their continental power? It may prove actually easier 
to bring resistance to an end in Japan itself than to finish 
it in China. The islands of Japan might be subdued by 
the ‘‘ base-hopping”’ strategy which I. have described, 
but the Japanese garrisons in China cannot be. Bombing 
may gradually reduce Japanese production to a very low 
ebb. It will certainly be one of the main methods on which 
the Allies must rely for victory, but it would be a very slow 
victory if bombing were not to be followed up by other 
action. We have learnt that much in Europe by now, 
and have put aside the extravagant theories which once 
held wide currency. I am not pessimistic about the doom 
of Japan; I consider it to be inevitable in due course, 
and that it may be brought about more quickly than now 
seems probable. Yet it would be rash to suppose that 
this great series of campaigns can be carried out more 
or less automatically or without large-scale fighting 
on land and at sea, as well as in the air, at some 
stage of their course. 

It is possible that the next stage may take the form 
of an advance westward from New Guinea towards the 
Netherlands East Indies, in which case the land forces 
may be mainly Australian. But that is pure speculation. 
It is of more interest to consider developments in Burma. 
There the monsoon will shortly end on the higher ground. 
Already, indeed, the forces on the Arakan front are going 
down to low-lying regions which they abandoned when the 
monsoon broke. The wet-weather campaign has been 
more active, and in general more successful, than most 
observers expected. The Japanese have been foiled in 
all their plans and have suffered serious loss. Communica- 
tion with China has been protected and improved. The 
way seems open for the complete conquest of North Burma - 
in the dry weather. But these operations have imposed 
a very heavy strain upon the troops. I should not care, 
in the state of my present knowledge, to deny that they 
have been worth while, but I should require more proof 
before admitting them to be so. The dry weather is short, 
and scarcely allows time for a major campaign to be put 
through between the end of one monsoon period and the 
beginning of the next. The earlier American belief that 
it would be possible to equip and train a large Chinese 
army which would be able to stand up to the Japanese 
in its own country seems to be fading—or, rather, 
the prospect is now looked upon as too distant 
F and it is hoped to do the main 

work of the offensive against Japan by 

other means. I therefore expect, and hope, 
j that we shall proceed with our operations 
in South-East Asia by the natural and 
obvious means—combined operations. This 
is a region where no one goes or sends 
his goods overland when the sea is open. 
The same should apply to war. 





For combined operations, however, 
c we require the various types of landing 
° craft which have come into use in this 
war. It is no secret that Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten does not possess these 
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in adequate quantity. By what I personally 
consider to have been a grave error it 
| was at one time decided to fdarnish him 
with a considerable quantity, but wiser 
councils prevailed, and they were returned 





to General Wilson in time for the Anzio 
H landing. We may have further landings 
| still to carry out in Europe—in Norway, 
for example— but the main landing 
operations would now appear to be over. 
It is therefore possible that Lord Louis 
will shortly find himself provided with the 
means to range far afield instead of 
campaigning with more troops than he 
really requires in Northern Burma. In 
that case, he might recover Rangoon 
and initiate a campaign between Rangoon 
and Singapore, more or less on the lines 
of those carried out in the Pacific, moving 
r} southward while the Australian offensive 
which I have already suggested moved 
westward from New Guinea. There seems 
no reason why operations of this type 
should not commence before the con- 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
CENTRALLY SITUATED BETWEEN LUZON AND 
450 MILES SOUTH-EAST OF MANILA. 


After fantastic Ja 
command of the redoubtab! 
east of Manila, the capital. 


while Samar and other Central 


Nor can the simultaneous assaults of a 


men, with full air command. 
red. 


Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, be i 


of continuing it in the Philippines themselves, going on 
to other objectives while, let us say, the garrison of Luzon 
remains unsubdued. If it should be found necessary to 
deal with that garrison first, then the task will be a very 


SHOWING THE POSITION OF LEYTE 
MINDANAO. 


panese stories of enormous losses they had imposed on American warships 
off Formosa and the ten ag on October 20 it was learned that under the 
General MacArthur an immense armada had landed 
on Suluan Island, in the Central Philippines, and then Leyte Island, about 450 miles south- 
This point of entry lies midway between Luzon and Mindanao, 
and at one stroke it had split in two the Japanese forces in the Philippines. By October 22, 
Tacloban, capital and principal pest of Leyte Island, with its fine airfield, was in U.S. hands, 
sles were occupied or about to be. The Japs are anxious— 
desperately anxious—for the U.S. amphibious force is estimated at a quarter of a million 
i i ritish Fleet, under 
On the 17th and 18th he struck at the Nicobar 
Isles, in the Bay of Bengal, probably part of a concerted move. 


(Copyright map reproduced by permission of W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd.) 


ISLAND, 
LEYTE IS 


clusion of the war with Germany, though 
to carry them through to victory large 
reinforcements from the European theatre 
will doubtless be necessary. 

It may also be worth while to keep an 
eye upon the Northern Pacific. It was 
in February last that the Americans, after 
ejecting the Japanese from the Aleutians, 
went forward to make the first naval attack 
on the Kuriles, which may be considered 
an outlying section of the Japanese 
archipelago. Little more has been heard 
of this region since, and it is one which 
constant fogs must make very difficult 
and dangerous from the point of view of carrier-borne 
aircraft. But we may be certain that it is always within 
Admiral King’s strategic view, and that it will play its 
full part in the decisive offensive against Japan. 


personal 
forces 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT: SCENES FROM THE BATTLEFIELDS OF HOLLAND. 















































I. A JEEP DOWN TO ITS AXLES IN THE MUD, WHICH IS SLOWING 5. A CANADIAN ARMY CRANE SWINGING OUT A SECTION OF A 9. SHERMAN TANKS PASSING OVER RUBBLE IN THE VICINITY OF 
DOWN THE FIGHTING IN MOST AREAS OF HOLLAND. PONTOON BRIDGE USED BY THE CANADIANS IN A RIVER CROSSING. A RUINED CHURCH IN OVERLOON, WHICH FELL ON OCTOBER I4. 
2. TWO BRITISH ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS, EACH CREDITED WITH FOUR 6. A CHURCHILL TANK PASSING A RUINED CHURCH AND CEMETERY 10. WRECKED HOMES, AND FLOODS LOOSED BY THE GERMANS, 
= KILLS,” NEAR A 200-YEAR-OLD DUTCH WINDMILL. DURING THE BRITISH CAPTURE AND OCCUPATION OF OVERLOON. BESIDE THE DUTCH-BELGIAN FRONTIER ROAD SOUTH OF THE SCHELDT, 
3. BRITISH INFANTRYMEN MAKING A HOUSE-TO-HOUSE ADVANCE 7. CHURCHILL TANKS LAYING A SMOKE-SCREEN TO COVER THE It. BRITISH INFANTRY ABOARD SHERMAN TANKS, WAITING BESIDE 
AMONG DAMAGED BUILDINGS DURING THE CAPTURE OF VENRAIJ. BRITISH ADVANCE INTO VENRAIJ, FINALLY CAPTURED ON OCTOBER 18, A MUDDY TRACK IN HOLIAND FOR THE ATTACK ON VENRAIJ, 


4. VILLAGERS RETRIEVING BELONGINGS FROM THEIR WRECKED HOMES 8. 
AMONG THE FLOODS ON THE SOUTH BANK OF THE SCHELDT. 


Latest dispatches from Holland at the time of writing report that Breskens, the chief 
port in the Scheldt pocket, had been captured by the Canadians, and that the British 
Second Army launched a dawn assault on October 22 towards Hertogenbosch, advancing 
3000 yards and freeing dozens of minor towns and villages during the first few hours. As 
well as taking Breskens, other Canadian forces have entered Fort Frederik Hendrik, a 
mile west of Breskens, where the Germans had coastal batteries dominating the Scheldt 


BRITISH INFANTRYMEN CRAWLING ACROSS OPEN COUNTRY IN THE 12. CANADIAN TROOPS, USING 
ATTACK ON VENRAIJ, WHICH INVOLVED TWO DAYS’ STIFF FIGHTING. 


A SMOKE GENERATOR, LAYING A 
SCREEN BEFORE MAKING A WATER CROSSING NEAR THE SCHELDT, 


gateway to Antwerp, and on the right flank have captured Esschen, on the Belgian-Dutch 
border north of Antwerp. These successes, combined with those of the British drive from 
the western flank of the Dutch salient, threaten to isolate large forces of the enemy in 
Western Holland. The Canadians are already across the escape neck of the. Beveland 
peninsula, and the British threatening Hertogenbosch, an important junction on the 
railway running from the north to Tilburg and Bergen-op-Zoom, and then to Flushing. 
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BUILDING UP THE DUTCH SALIENT: ALLIED ARMOUR 
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THE CEASELESS INFLOW OF BATTLE TRAFFIC POUNDING ALONG THE 


A SECTION OF 
the road shakes to the passage of war vehicles ranging from the latest of 


For some weeks past reports from Holland have stressed the gigantic build-up 
the area of the Dutch salient. Our war the huge Allied armoured monsters to tiny ‘‘ airborne motor-cycles '"—a host 
is constantly expanding the flanks of the original 


of ‘Allied armour and supplies in 
artist's drawing shows a part of ,this ceaseless procession of battle traffic of reinforcements which 
spearhead into a tremendous preparing-ground for the great offensive into 
the 


pounding along the lifeline of the salient, the Eindhoven-Nijmegen road, which 
our artist describes as “ this most interesting of highways.'’ Day and night Germany. Our drawing shows the road running northwards towards 
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IJUR POURING INTO HOLLAND FOR THE GREAT OFFENSIVE. 


N BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE BRITISH ARMY IN HOLLAND. 


we 


» 
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THE EINDHOVEN-NIMEGEN ROAD TO SWELL THE EVER-GROWING ALLIED HOST IN HOLLAND. 


of countryside, across Bailey-bridged canals and river bridges, now and again 


On either side of it, big and medium guns keep up a constant 
into German positions beyond the flanks, while the ever- throwing off lesser streams of armour to right and left. Already General 
flail tanks, bull- Dempsey'’s Second Army has struck right and left blows from the salient 

to Overloon and Venraij on the right; towards Hertogenbosch on the left 


flank, this latter offensive having been launched at dawn on October 22 


latest of Arnhem front. 
—a host fire of salvoes 
original flowing river of tanks, self-propelled guns, tank-destroyers, 
ive into ,dozers, Bren-carriers, jeeps, Red Cross vehicles, lorries, and every known 
rds_ the engine of war pours steadily through towns and villages, along open. stretches 
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A HUGE FACTORY-MADE INVASION PORT: “MULBERRY,” THE || 








= THE INCREDIBLE SECRET OF THE LANDINGS IN NORMANDY, WHICH ENABLED A PRELIMINARY FORCE OF 
, te “ OF THE PRE-FABRICATED PORT OF ‘‘ MULBERRY,’’ WITH ITS BREAKWATERS OF CONCRETE AND STEEL 
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A STEEL AND CONCRETE CAISSON-—-ONE OF I50-—-BEING TOWED ACROSS-CHANNEL ANOTHER CONCRETE CAISSON, UNDER CONSTRUCTION, AND TOWED ACROSS TO NORMANDY, MADE BUOYANT 
AND SUNK END TO END OFF THE FRENCH COAST TO FORM THE BREAKWATER. BY COMPRESSED AIR: ON ARRIVAL THEY WERE SUNK IN POSITION, 60 FT. HIGH. 
te 
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HERE IS SEEN A “SPUD” PIERHEAD, WHERE CARGOES BRINGING MILITARY SUPPLIES ARE BEING RAPIDLY A BUSY WHARF FORMED OF TWO “SPUD” PIERHEADS: VAST QUANTITIES OF ox 

UNLOADED : 1,500,000 TONS OF ARTIFICIAL HARBOURS, PIERS AND FLOATING BREAKWATERS WERE TOWED RUBBLE FROM BOMBED SITES OF LONDON WERE USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION pane 
ACROSS THE CHANNEL, OF THESE AND CAISSONS. 

A mighty feat of engineering is pictured in these views of ‘ Mulberry," or “ Port | pre-fabricated in Britain and towed out in sections when the D-Day landings had | 

Winston,”’ as the Merchant Navy call it—a feat that has revolutionised amphibi- established a provisional beach-head. It achieved a complete strategic and tactical | 

ous warfare. Clamped off the inhospitable shores of Arromanches Beaches, in | surprise to the Germans, who quite naturally believed that no landings could be 


Normandy, is to-day a great harbour able to vie with that of Gibraltar, all {| held by the Allies without a port, and who had fortified Cherbourg, Le Havre, 
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THE PRE-FABRICATED HARBOUR OF THE NORMANDY BRIDGEHEAD. 











> ag Da 
FORCE OF 250,000 MEN TO LAND ON THE INHOSPITABLE COAST OF ARROMANCHES BEACHES: A PANORAMIC VIEW 
AND STEEL CAISSONS AND OLD SHIPS, PIERS, WHARVES, ETC., TWO MILES IN LENGTH AND ONE BROAD. > 





‘“ MULBERRY’S’”’ BIG BREAKWATER: A SERIES OF CAISSONS JOINED TOGETHER, AND HELPING TO MAKE A “SPUD”? PIERHEAD OFF ARROMANCHES BEACHES AFTER BEING TOWED ACROSS : 
A PRE-FABRICATED PORT AS LARGE AND IMPREGNABLE AS GIBRALTAR. FLAK GUNS ARE MOUNTED ON THEM. THEY FORM THE HEAD FOR UNLOADING CARGOES WITH GANTRIES AND EQUIPMENT. 





* SPUD 


NTITIES OF ONE OF SEVERAL LONG RUNWAYS ON FLOATING PIERS, WHERE A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRE-FABRICATED PORT, SHOWING OUTER BREAKWATERS AND INSIDE PIERS, WITH 

‘STRUCTION THE PARTS FIT LIKE MECCANO PIECES, MOORED TO HEAVY RAMPS PIERHEADS, AND LIBERTY SHIPS SAFELY MOORED INSIDE THE CAISSONS. THE MERCHANT NAVY'S NAME FOR IT 1S 
AND “SPUD” PIERHEADS. “PORT WINSTON,” WHO HAD MUCH TO DO WITH ITS INCEPTION. 

gs had Boulogne, Calais, etc., as to render any attempts upon them from the sea side began officially at the Quebec Conference in 1943, when Mr. Churchill and President 

tactical | almost impossible or most expensive. They never dreamed of pre-fabricated ports Roosevelt gave orders for the pre-fabrication of complete harbour works for two 

uld be towed over in sections, made largely from the rubble of demolished buildings towns, each far larger than Dover, to be done within seven months. Our 


Havre, in London and elsewhere, thus turned against the German guns. The story pictures give some idea of the perfection of this vast engineering feat. 
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BRITISH TROOPS LANDING IN GREECE: 
SCENES IN LIBERATED ATHENS. 


TROOPS PARACHUTING FROM DAKOTA AIRCRAFT ON TO AN AIRFIELD 


BRITISH AIRBORNE 
IN MANY CASES CIVILIANS WERE WAITING TO ASSIST THEM. 


NEAR ATHENS. 


A RADIOED 
CROWDS IN THE 
STREETS OF ATHENS AFTER 
THE LIBERATION OF THE 
GREEK CAPITAL. 


HAPPY 


TRIUMPHAL PROGRESS: A BRITISH JEEP RECEIVING A GREAT WELCOME IN 
A CARPETED AND FLOWER-STREWN STREET OF XILOKASTRON, ON THE 
ROAD TO CORINTH. 


Re Aiea < 
GREEM GIRLS CARRYING THE NATIONAL FLAG TO 


HOISTED 
GREEK. PRIME MINISTER AND HUGE CROWDS. (Picture by Radio.) 


The news that Athens, after three-and-a-half years of enemy rule, had been liberated 
came in a message received in Cairo from the Greek Minister of Marine on October 13. 
Our photographs include scenes in and around the Greek capital after the liberation. 
Paratroops who landed near the city were welcomed by crowds of civilians, many of 
the troops being caught and held by willing hands to break their fall. There was 
a great welcome, too, for the British troops who arrived in the port by sea, and for 


THE ACROPOLIS IN ATHENS, WHERE IT WAS 
OVER THE CLASSIC REMAINS OF THE PARTHENON AT A CEREMONY ATTENDED 
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AN R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPH OF PIRZUS, THE PORT OF ATHENS, SHOWING GREEK CROWDS 
WATCHING THE OFSEMBARKATION OF BRITISH TROOPS WHO HAD ARRIVED BY SEA. 


PICTURE OF 


THE GREEK PRIME MINISTER, M. GEORGE PAPANDREOU, WITH GENERAL 
SCOBIE, BRITISH C.-IN-C. IN GREECE, CLIMBING THE STEPS OF THE 
ACROPOLIS FOR THE FLAG-HOISTING CEREMONY. 


BY THE 


others travelling by road in various parts of the area ocoupied by our forces. The 
people of Athens themselves were jubilantly happy. One of their greatest moments 
was the raising of the Greek Flag above the Parthenon in the Acropolis on Oct. 18, 
displacing the hated swastika, whose flagpole was left broken as a symbol of the 
broken might of Germany. This ceremony was attended by members of the newly- 
returned Greek Government. 
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THE SURRENDER OF POLISH PATRIOTS 
IN WARSAW: CAPITULATION SCENES. 


ee ee es 
POLISH PRISONERS ON THEIR WAY TO INTERNMENT CAMPS OUTSIDE WARSAW AFTER 
SURRENDER. IT WAS REPORTED THERE WERE 20,000 PATRIOT TROOPS IN WARSAW. 
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POLISH RELIEF WORKERS DISTRIBUTING BREAD TO REFUGEES AFTER THE CAPITU- 
LATION. WARSAW WAS SAID TO CONTAIN A QUARTER OF A MILLION CIVILIANS. 


A POLISH INTERPRETER TRANSLATING THE DEMANDS OF GENERAL BOR TO GERMAN 
OFFICERS, DURING NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING THE WARSAW PATRIOTS’ CAPITULATION. 
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See 


+ A POLISH PATRIOT BEING HAULED BY GERMAN TROOPS OUT OF HIS HIDING-PLACE A RADIOED PICTURE OF A STREET SCENE IN WARSAW AFTER THE SURRENDER, SHOWING 
IN A DRAIN-PIPE, BESIDE THE TRAM-LINES IN A STREET IN WARSAW. 4 STARVED AND WEARY CIVILIANS HERDED TOGETHER FOR REMOVAL BY GERMANS. 


THIS WOMAN, FOUND SUFFERING FROM A HIGH FEVER IN A WARSAW CELLAR, IS BEING SICK CHILDREN OF WARSAW BEING CARED FOR BY POLISH CATHOLIC NURSES IN 
CARRIED IN A DECK CHAIR TO THE ROUND-UP OF CIVILIANS FOR A GERMAN CAMP, A HOSPITAL. THE CIVILIAN. POPULATION SUFFERED INDESCRIBABLE MISERIES. 


It was on August 1 that the Polish Patriot Army in Warsaw rose in an effort to food supplies, on the sixty-third day of her heroic struggle against the overwhelming 
seize the capital from the German troops in occupation. Two months of heroic superiority of the enemy. On October 2, at 22.00 hours, the defenders of Warsaw 
fighting followed, until, having been without water for some days, and facing literal fired the last shots."’ Thus ended a prolonged struggle in which untold miseries and 
starvation, the patriots surrendered. The announcement of their capitulation was privations overtook the patriot troops and the civilians of Warsaw, many of whom 
contained in the following official message from the Commander of the Polish Home lived and died in cellars and drain-pipes during the battle. Their Commander, General 
Army: ‘“ Warsaw has fallen, after having exhausted all means of fighting and all Bor, was subsequently reported to be in German hands. 
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A GERMAN EXPLOSIVE 


SPEED-BOAT; PARIS CYCLE-TAXIS; FORT DRIANT. 


THE NAZI’S EXPLOSIVE SPEED-BOAT: A ‘“ SECRET’? WEAPON USED AGAINST ALLIED 
SHIPPING IN THE CHANNEL. PACKED WITH EXPLOSIVES, IT IS CONTROLLED BY ONE MAN 
. TO WITHIN 50 YARDS OF THE TARGET. 


ay 
THE 
TO INVENT OTHER WAYS OF GETTING ABOUT THAN BY CAR. 
Four years of Nazi occupation has left Paris without any petrol; no taxis are available to the public 
and the Metro is crowded to the limit of its capacity. Parisians have found a solution to their 
traffic problems—they have become bicycle conscious. All types can be seen: single bicycles, family 
cycles, and cycle-taxis like those shown above. It is astonishing, too, how rapid such a means of 
locomotion is, especially with a strong young man at the pedals, 
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A SURFACE VIEW OF THE CAGED-IN SECTION OF THE TUNNELLED FORT DRIANT-— 
ONE OF THE MAIN FORTS PROTECTING METZ-—-WHICH U.S. TROOPS HELD FOR 10 DAYS. 


After 10 days’ struggle within the fort itself, Americans were withdrawn from Fort Driant, one of 
the double ring forts which make Metz so redoubtable a fortress. The fighting took place under- 
ground, in tunnels which connect the strong-points of this formidable system of fortifications. Among 
the troops engaged in the aoction—never more than a battalion at one time-—were engineers, who 
brought out information on the construction of the fortifications which, in due time, will be of the 


THE PILOT OF THE EXPLOSIVE SPEED-BOAT IS SEEN DROPPING 
OFF WITHIN 50 YARDS OF THE TARGET. THE FLOOR OF THE 
BOAT, RELEASED BY A SPRING, DROPS OFF TOO, TO FORM A RAFT. 


One of the latest German “secret weapons” is their explosive speed-boat, 

used against Allied shipping in the Channel. Controlled by one man, it is 

Steered to within 50 yards of the target ; the pilot then drops off and the boat, 

packed with explosives, goes on. e floor of the boat, released by a spring 

when the man throws himself off, is left behind as a raft on which the pilot 
floats until picked up by a patrolling ship. 


A NIGHT PICTURE SHOWING THE POWER OF THE “ LEIGH” LIGHT. THE “LEIGH” IS 
A POWERFUL SEARCHLIGHT FITTED TO COASTAL COMMAND AIRCRAFT HUNTING U-BOATS. 


This, one of the first pictures to be released of a “ Leigh” searchlight, shows the power of the beam 

which is used in hunting U-boats at night. It is one of the outstanding inventions of the war, and is 

due to the work of Wing-Commander H. de V. Leigh. Many technical difficulties had to be overcome 

in fitting a powerful light in such a ition as to - operationally effective without blinding the pilot 
or crew. The results achieved by aircraft equipped with such lights have been spectacular. 


| 


THE THICK CONCRETE ROOF AND HEAVILY BRICKED WALLS WHICH FORM PART OF FORT 
DRIANT: THE TUNNEL BELOW IS WHERE THE FIGHTING TOOK PLACE. 


pester value. A Third Army spokesman has said that had it been thought wise, the fort might 
ave been taken by frontal assault, but it would not have been worth the casualties inevitably 
involved, as, even when captured, the fort would have been under direct fire from the neighbouring 
forest. He added that the casualties suffered had been numerically light. The fighting was eerie 
and furious, but the results obtained were excellent. 
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THE 


PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF IMPORTANCE: 


PEOPLE IN 
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AIR MARSHAL SIR RODERIC HILL. 
The Air Ministry announces that the name of Fighter 
Command has been revived for the air forces allocated 
to the defence of Great Britain. The title of Air 
Defence of Great Britain thus ceases to exist, and 
Fighter Command, under Air Marshal Sir Roderic 
Hill, reverts to the control of the Air Ministry. 


THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 
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COLONEL THE HON. DENEYS REITZ. 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa 
in London, Colonel Deneys Reitz died on October 19 
at the age of sixty-two. A daring and resourceful 
soldier and a born leader of men, Colonel Reitz 
had held high Government offices in South Africa, 

including that of Deputy Prime Minister. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE WESTERN FRONT: THE KING (LEFT) WITH PRINCE 
CHARLES, REGENT OF BELGIUM, WITH WHOM HE HAD A LONG CONVERSATION. 
One day, during his visit to the front, the King flew to the Canadian First Army, where, at Head- 


quarters, he took luncheon with Prince Charles, Regent of wittr7. and had a long and cordial 
conversation with him. The Regent wore the ribbon of the G.C.V.O. on his Belgian Army tunic. 


ee 


THE HON. CHARLES ROMER, K.C, 
The appointment of the Hon. Charles Romer, 
K.C., to be a Justice of the High Court of Justice 
is in the place of Mr. Justice Morton, now a Lord 
Justice of Appeal. Mr. Justice Romer, who is 
forty-seven, is the son of Lord Romer. He was 
called to the Bar in 1921 and took “ silk” in 1937. 
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MR. GORDON ROBBINS. 
Mr. Gordon Robbins, publisher and journalist, 
chairman of Benn Brothers, Ltd., the publishers, 
died on October 18 at the age of sixty-one. From 
1914-1920 he was Parliamentary Correspondent 
f “The Times,” and from 1920-1927 was day 
editor of “‘ The Times.” 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY AND OTHER SPONSORS PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THE CHRISTENING OF PRINCE RICHARD OF GLOUCESTER. 
The baptism of the infant Prince, son of the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, was performed at 3 o’clock on October 20. Our photograph cone, l. tor 
(seated): the Lady Margaret Alexander (who stood proxy for General the Hon. Sir H. Alexander) ; Princess Margaret ; the Lady Sybil Phipps ; the Queen 
the Duchess of Gloucester with the baby; H.M. Queen Mary; Princess Marie-Louise; Princess Elizabeth : (standing) the Earl of Dalkeith ; thet Duke of Buc- 
cleuch ; H.M. the King ; the Duke of Gloucester ; the King of the Hellenes ; the Marquess of Cambridge ; (seated, in front) Prince Michael and Princess Alexandra 

of Kent and Prince William of Gloucester. 
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MR, OLAF F. BLOCH, F.1.C. 
Noted for his contributions to the preguess of photo- 
Bloch, F science and technique, Mr. Frederick. 
1.C., died on October 19, aged seventy-two. 
lected Praca of the Royal Photographic Soci Soetoty 
i 1931, Mr. Bloch will be particularly remembe 
for his improvements in photography by infra-red eke 
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M, FERENCE DE SZALASI. 
Admiral Horthy having been deposed, Szalasi—leader 
i 


THE B.E.M. FOR HEROIC ACTION WHILST ADRIFT 
FOR FIFTY-TWO DAYS: LORD HALIFAX PRESENTING THE I 
MEDAL TO MRS. MARGARET R. M. GORDON. 


The award of the British Empire Medal has been made to Mrs. Margaret 
Gordon, of New York, for heroic action when adrift for fifty-two days. 


i All died, with the exception of the third officer and Mrs. Gordon. 
eee or 


LIEUT.-GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY (RIGHT) SHOWING GENERAL 
EISENHOWER THE INSIGNIA OF THE K.C.B, GIVEN HIM BY 
THE KING DURING HIS MAJESTY'S RECENT TOUR OF THE FRONT. 
On one of the days the King spent with his troops on the Western Front, 
hs motored 200 miles to give the K.C.B. to Lieut.-General Omar Bradley 
Commander of the U.S. Twelfth Army Group. 


AWARDED 


of the virulently pro-German Fascist group, the Arrow 

Cross—has become both acting Regent and Prime 

Minister of Hungary. Arrow Cross movement 

is a by-word for rowdyism and many of its leaders 
have been mixed up in various scandals. 
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WINNING A JUMPING-OFF AREA FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES —PELELIU, IN THE PALAUS. 


ESTABLISHING THE PELELIU BEACH-HEAD: MARINES SHELTERING BEHIND AN 
AMPHIBIOUS TRACTOR WHICH BROUGHT THEM ASHORE, WHILST RIFLEMEN 
ENGAGED THE ENEMY FROM THE TOP OF THE AMPHIBIAN, BURNING IN THE DISTANCE. 
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. 9 wr . at - ‘ ‘ A x ° 
id ih > * YY) 9 +e Me? Rahs 4 : J . ee HE United States Marines, 
iat , : Rice in the most difficult ter- 
t "eda pot S ‘ ek Sale . fd . oe rain that they have as yet 
+ OTe. wit ‘ PO ell : bis ——— encountered in the islands of 
° : the Pacific, had a hard fight to 
capture Peleliu, in the Palaus. 
Their greatest difficulty was the 
dislodging of the Japanese from 
well-fortified cave positions on 
Mount Umurbrogal, a jagged 
limestone ridge a few hundred 
yards inland. At one point 
during the battle, an American 
tank-landing ship discovered 
seven barges, each capable of 
holding about 100 soldiers, try- 
ing to reinforce Peleliu from 
Ngesebus Island, half a mile to 
the north. It sank one of them, 
and a cruiser and aircraft drove 
the others ashore, where they 
were destroyed. The US. 
Marines who made the initial 
landings on the island fought 
for nine days and nights before 
relief troops took their place. 
The Japanese garrison on Peleliu 
suffered very heavy casualties ; 
by far the heaviest, in fact, of 
the whole group of Palau 
Islands, seized one by one by 
the Americans. The importance 
of these islands, apart from the 
gradual liquidation of all enemy 
forces in the Pacific, lies in their 
situation between the Western 
Carolines and the Philippines, 
now the scene of a new Allied 

invasion. 
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SYMBOLIC OF THE WANING OF JAPANESE POWER IN THE PACIFIC: AN ENEMY 
TANK AND BOMBER KNOCKED* OUT DURING THE U.S. ADVANCE ON PELELIU. 
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LYING AMONGST .) U.S. MARINES PAUSING TO WATCH THE RESULT OF A DIRECT HIT ON 
A JAPANESE AMMUNITION DUMP, SEEN GOING UP IN SMOKE, KNOCKED-OUT 

ENEMY TANKS CAN BE SEEN CENTRE. 


“BLOODY RIDGE,” AFTER THE BATTLE: DEAD JAPANESE, 
TREES AND OTHER WRECKAGE, ARE EVIDENCE OF THE GRIM FIGHT 
FOR PELELIU. 


BLASTED 
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ISLAND. 
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JAN MAYEN ISLAND, SITE OF AN IMPORTANT METEOROLOGICAL STATION : 
WALRUS AND BRIELLE TOWER, GIVING AN 


THE 
IDEA OF THE ISLAND’S BLEAKNESS. 








ANOTHER VIEW OF THIS DESOLATE ARCTIC ISLAND: IN THE FOREGROUND CAN 
BE SEEN PIECES OF TIMBER WASHED ASHORE--THE ONLY WOOD AVAILABLE. 
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HAKLUYT PEAK, BEERENBERG MOUNTAIN, FROM THE NORTH. BEERENBERG 
THE LARGEST AND MOST SPECTACULAR VOLCANOES IN THE WORLD. 
TAKEN DURING THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE EXPEDITION TO JAN MAYEN 


r yy 


ISLAND IN 1938. 
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/ THE NORWEGIAN PATROL SHIP “ NAMSOS”’ APPROACHING 
TROOPS FOR THE RELIEF 


JAN MAYEN 
OF THE GARRISON. 
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An important meteorological station, which has played a vital part in military, naval and 
air operations against the continent of Europe, has been operated by Norwegian forces 
on the Arctic Norwegian island of Jan Mayen, lying in latitude 71 degrees N., far to the 
north of Iceland. Eight times a day for the past three-and-a-half years, weather reports 
from this island have been flashed by radio to Britain. The initial Norwegian force only 
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THE OBSERVATION POST, 
BECAUSE THERE 


“ TAAKEHEIMEN " (HOME OF THE 
IS NEARLY ALWAYS A MIST THERE, 


FOG) STATION; SO CALLED 
EVEN WHEN CLEAR ELSEWHERE, 
; 
, ee — — 


succeeded in landing on Jan Mayen after two previous attempts had failed and a German 
expedition had been destroyed by the British Navy. The Norwegians worked under the 
most extreme hardships, with gales, blizzards, fogs and bitter cold, on an island which is 
devoid of all vegetation but moss. On reports from that barren land of rock, ice and 
snow so much has depended and still depends. 
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LINKS WITH TURNER: RELICS OR THE GRBAT 
PAINTER FOR THE NATION. 
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A “CLASSICAL LANDSCAPE ”’ ; BY RICHARD WILSON, FROM TURNER’S COLLECTION. 
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AN UNFINISHED LANDSCAPE (c. 18307); BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. (1775-1851). 
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A MAHOGANY CABINET, CONTAINING POWDERED COLOURS, 
ORIGINALLY BELONGING TO TURNER. 
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THE SECOND OF THE TWO SMALL DECORATIVE PANELS 


ONE OF TWO PANELS, BY SIR JAMES THORNHILL (1676-1749), c A PALETTE USED BY TURNER. 
f BY SIR JAMES THORNHILL (1676-1734). 


SAID TO BE FROM THE STATE COACH OF GEORGE I. 


eee 


An important gift of pictures from Miss M. H. Turner has been accepted by the presented a group of Turner relics, of great historical interest, comprising the painter's 
Trustees of the Tate Gallery, and among the most interesting is a magnificent un- paint-box, palette and a mahogany cabinet containing powdered colours. Two small 
finished landscape by J. M. W. Turner, dating from the beginning of the painter's decorative panels by Sir James Thornhill, said to be from the State coach of 
final period and which is described by Mr. John Rothenstein, the Director of the George I., are also included in Miss Turner's gift to the nation. Joseph Mallord 
Tate Gallery, as ‘‘ the most important addition to the Gallery's Turner collection for William Turner was born on April 23, 1775, was elected an Associate of the Academy 
many years."’ In addition, the gift includes a number of works which originally hung in 1799 and an R.A. in 1802. Turner's strongest passion was his love of nature 
in Turner's house in Queen Anne Street, among them being the “Classical Land- and he studied her in every mood throughout his life. As one authority puts it : 
scape," by Richard Wilson, shown above, and a small circular panel by Claude, ‘ Other artists, like Claude, Cuyp, Crome and Constable, have painted certain familiar 
bequeathed to Turner by Prince Hoare, the connoisseur, artist and playwright. aspects of nature with more fidelity and completeness, but no landscape painter has 
Together with the pictures, Miss Turner, a co-lateral descendant of the artist, has equalled Turner in range, in imagination, or sublimity. .. .” 
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2 THE START OF CIVI VIAT — 
L AVIATION—LONDON TO PARIS 25 YEARS AGO. 
i 
| 
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z ONE OF THE TWO AIRCO MACHINES—AN AIRCO I6—WHICH INAUGURATED THE FIRST / 
i LONDON-PARIS PASSENGER SERVICE. SHE CARRIED FOUR PASSENGERS. i 
° = — Yo 
“ee 
- = SIGNING THE CUSTOMS DECLARATION AT HOUNSLOW—THE STARTING-POINT: 
a : MAJOR PATTESON, M.C., THE PILOT OF THE AIRCO 16. 
/ Sn OTE ore en Oe NER a ee 2 
= 
: spevesetesesecesecsconnasased 
THE EDITOR OF “‘ THE ILLUS- 
TRATED LONDON NEWS,” ONE 
OF THE FOUR PASSENGERS 
# TO INAUGURATE THE FIRST 
; "= BRITISH COMMERCIAL AIR 
| : Skee ste = SERVICE, TAKING ON HIS 
. ** LUGGAGE.” _ 
Zq Z FH é THE METHOD OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN PASSENGERS AND PILOT; IN THE 
if t Vecescccccccccccececcssecesessed CABIN OF AN AIRCO. WRITTEN MESSAGES WERE PASSED THROUGH A LITTLE 
TRAP-DOOR IN THE PARTITION BEHIND THE PILOT'S HEAD. 
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4 ON ITS WAY TO PARIS A QUARTER OF A CENTURY “¥Y i._.....- saceniionas aeeeced oeeceeses - 











AGO: AN AIRCO 16-——-THE “ K. 130,"’ WHICH LEFT * “SQUALLS ALL THE WAY": THE AIRCO “ K. 130” APPROACHING / AERODROME AFTER A STORMY 
HOUNSLOW AT 12.30 P.M. AND REACHED PARIS RETURN FLIGHT. THE PILOT’S ONLY MESSAGE ON THIS OCCASION WAS: “I AM HAVING HELL, BUT WE ‘LL 


2 HRS. 20 MIN. LATER. 2 


GET THERE O.K.” 


left Hounslow Aerodrome in an Airco 16—the “ K. 130''—at 12.30 p.m. on August 25, 
1919, and, after a fairly comfoitable journey, reached Paris 2 hours and 20 minutes later. 
squalls all the way."’ That flight 


** What would have been thought some forty years ago if anyone had seriously made 
the announcement that our business men would in a few years be able to have their 
lunch in London and their tea in Paris—that they would be able to work in the The return journey was made in bad weather 





morning at their office, transact business in Paris, and return to London in time for 
dinner?" These words were written by Captain Bruce Ingram, M.C., Editor of ‘* The 
Illustrated London News,” acting as our Special Representative on the First Flight of 
the regular London-to-Paris Air Service, organised by Messrs. Aircraft Transport and 
Travel, Ltd., twenty-five years ago. Captain Ingram, with three other passengers, 


was the real start of civil aviation, the primary object being, however, not the carrying 
of passengers, but of important parcels and urgent business communications. The 
Airco machines, such as the one in which this historic journey was made, were powered 
by one Rolls-Royce engine of about 350 h.p., and were converted from military biplanes, 
the conversion consisting chiefly of adding a lid’ over the passenger's cockpit 
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34 = THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
A BOMB-SENSITIVE PLANT. 








F ape have heard of sensitive plants, and many would name Mimosa (Mimosa pudica) 

as the best-known among them. It is said that the name was got because it seemed 
to “mimic ’’ the reaction to the slightest touch, as if it belonged not to the plant, but to 
the animal kingdom. Walk through a patch of mimosa where it profusely grows, and 
a swath of disturbance, where the feet have trod, will be left behind to mark the passage, 
till ‘after an interval the mimosa leaves resume their position and their poise. But 
mimosa is not alone in this reaction. Sensitiveness among plants is more common than is 
generally supposed, and there are many besides mimosa which exhibit it, especially among 
the mimosa family’s relatives, the Acaciz. 

A correspondent has sent to us an example of one of these less-familiar sensitive plants, 
which he names the Telegraph Plant, and which is so sensitive that it reacts to the falling 
of a bomb. Ordinarily the foliage of the plant is opened out, as shown in the first photo- 
graph. When a bomb explodes, even some distance away, the leaves of the plant are 
gathered round the main stem, as seen in the second photograph. This is the sleeping 
position assumed at night. So far we have followed our correspondent’s description, 
which continues with his addition that the leaves consist of a large leaflet and two smaller 
lateral ones, and that the smaller leaflets are continually in motion, giving little jerks, not 
unlike those of the needle of a telegraph instrument. These jerks occur quite spontaneously 
and not apparently in response to any external 
stimulus. 

The botanic name of the Telegraph Plant is 
Desmodium gyrans, but on submission to authority 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, it appeared 
that the recognised leaves of Desmodium gyrans are 
pinnate ; that is to say, they more resemble leaves 
where the segments radiate successively from the 
midrib, as in a rose-leaf, than those in the photo- 
graphs sent by ourcorrespondent, Mr. Leonard Bastin, 
where the segmentation is not very apparent. On 
further inquiry after the photographs had been 
submitted for examination at Kew, the point has 
been cleared up and the specimens allotted, as 
claimed, to Desmodium gyrans. The leaves at night 
sleep and droop downwards. In daylight, when the 
temperature is not lower than 72 deg. F., the smaller 
leaflets move round each main leaf in ellipses. The 
odd jerks in the movement are possibly due to some 
chemical action of light. 

The mode and origin of movement in sensitive 
plants have been most studied in Mimosa pudicans, 
and an agreement about them has tentatively been 
reached. It was at first surmised that the mimosa 
had a nervous system to be disturbed, but this is 
not the fact. Consider what happens. When a single 
pinnule is stimulated by a gentle touch, the responsive 
movement takes place in the opposite pinnules almost 
instantly. The pairs of leaflets fold their upper EXPLOSION: ITS LEAVES ARE 
surfaces together, and their midribs, or pinne, 
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PLACES AND PEOPLE IN PEACE AND WAR. 


CITY girl from the Texas cotton plains met a young Montana sheep-ranger on 
holiday, fell in love and married him and went off to the isolation of his mountain 
ranch. That was a quarter of a century ago, and now, out of the wealth of her not too 
easily acquired experience, Hughie Call gives us “GoLpEN Fieece” (Hutchinson ; 
10s. 6d.), a distinct and satisfying book. She tells us much about the sheep, the dogs, 
the herders, the shearers; she describes the ranch and the country round about; she 
introduces us to her children and some of her neighbours ; and she implies, rather than 
details, her own difficulties in settling down to an utterly new kind of life. 

It is all very well done, whether she be describing a pile-up of a flock in a frozen 
river-bed, or autumn laying the touch of Midas on the countryside with every conceivable 
shading of gold. English readers will share Mrs. Call’s original amazement and distaste 
when she discovered that all her neighbours shamelessly listened-in to conversations on 
the rural telephone line ; that the instruments are actually equipped with a convenience 
for the eavesdropper—a little gadget which can be released if you want to talk or left 
in place if you would rather listen. But she soon learnt how valuable such eaves- 
dropping is to a scattered community, often miles from a doctor and dependent on the 
mutual help of all. It is a most human book and warmly to be recommended. 

Not nearly so satisfactory is “ LetteER FROM New GuINneEA,” by Vern Haugland 
(Hammond ; 6s.). In the hands of a more skilled 
writer, it would have made a wonderful book. But 
the author himself realises his limitations, and 
the reader suspects that a publisher over-persuaded 


him. It is the story of an Associated Press reporter 

" who was flying in a U.S.A. Army bomber in New 
Guinea when he and the crew of seven had to bale 
out. He says he had never even seen a parachute 
before one was handed to him in the machine, and 
did not know how to put it on. However, he 
jumped and came down in the jungle. At first he 
was fortunate: he fell in with another of the men 
who had jumped. His descriptions of what followed 
make poignantly good reading. 

He loses his companion after some days and 
goes wandering on, fording some rivers, forced aside 
by others, climbing steep mountains, forcing a way 
through the steaming jungle ; always hungry, often 
thirsty, soaked to the skin for days on end, nibbling 
timidly at berries and roots which he feared might 
be poisonous; delirious, suffering, weak beyond 
telling. At the end of forty-two days he stumbles 

; into a native village, and is eventually taken to a 
missionary post at Sirimidi, where he is cared for 
; by Father Newman, an Anglican priest. From this 


brief summary it will be seen what a wealth of 
material is available for the fashioning of a book. 


(LEFT.) THE TELEGRAPH PLANT (DESMODIUM G@YRANS) BEFORE A BOMB Haugland does well with it so far as he can, but he 
SHOWN IN THEIR NORMAL POSITION. can only carry it about half-way through. The rest 
(RIGHT.) THE TELEGRAPH PLANT AFTER A BOMB EXPLOSION: THE LEAVES becomes tediously inconsequential. As he himself 


converge, while the petiole, or leaf stalk, falls into ARE SEEN TO BE GATHERED ROUND THE MAIN STEM, THE POSITION BEING says: ** Shucks, Mr. Publisher, I can’t write a book. 


a pendent position. A more intense stimulus, such 
as wounding a pinnule, is transmitted to greater 
distances, and if the plant is in a highly irritable 
state the impulse will pass through the stem to 
neighbouring leaves. Halberstadt,examining Mimosa’s 
anatomy, ascribed this to the existence of a system 
of tubes, containing sap, through the plant stems to 
the main leaf stalks, thence to sub-leaf stalks and to the 
pinnules. He maintained that the disturbance from 
the leaves travelled through these tubes much as a 
wave of pressure can be sent through a tube filled 
with water. 

This explanation has been modified. At the 
base of the leaves, where their midribs meet the 
leaf stalk, are small, swollen dark bodies, the pulvint. 
Inside them plant tissue is massed, and when this is 
stimulated the cells on one side lose their power of 
holding the watery sap, so that on that side the 
pulvinus shrinks. As it acts as a joint, or hinge, then 
on the side of the shrinkage the leaf stalk falls. The 
disturbance which set the pulvinus in motion travels 
onward, and the suggestion is that if the first shock 
given to leaf or stalk or stem be severe enough, such, 
for example, as a cut, it is not a physical impulse 
that travels, but a chemical one. In the same way 
a cut on a finger summons chemical bodies in the 
blood to deal with it. This chemical explanation is 
not entirely acceptable ; the path of the conduction 
is still in doubt; but as an explanation it, at 
present, holds the field. 

Halberstadt, who announced the travelling wave 
of pressure explanation and stoutly defended it, 
probably defends it still, One of his supporters, 
“Linshaus, calculated the rate at which a stimulus 
travelled through the plant. A fairly heavy one 
moved at about 14 ins. a second; a severe one, like 


added also to the sensitive Mimosa pudica, Mimosa 
sensitiva, Mimose spegazinii; Mimosa casta, and 
viva. Smithia sensitiva and Desmanthus  stolonifer 
were also on his list ; so that the sensitive plants seem always able, like some committees, 
to take occasion to add to their number, 

They might add to them in another way, by including the so-called carnivorous plants. 
Their leaves have hairs, which in their movements possess a high degree of sensitiveness, 
and which lent plausibility to the idea that here was a nervous system. Charles Darwin 
was the first to investigate them, and showed that these hairs were associated with the 
digestive system of the plants, which thus might be said to carry their digestive apparatus 
on the surface of their leaves. He began with the modest Sundew (Dirosera rotundifolia). 
The hair-like tentacles of the leaf, each carrying a gland, curve inwards when a foreign 
body touches the gland, in such a way that they are collected at the centre of the leaf. 
By this manceuvre small insects which have been caught by the sticky secretions of the 
glands are conveyed to the middle of the leaf, coming there into contact with as many 
of the glands as possible. 

In another native carnivorous plant, the Butterwort (Pingwicula), the presence of insects 
leads to an unrolling of the leaf margins, again tending to envelop the insects. The 
movements of the Venus Fly Trap (Dione) are of a still more complicated kind. Each of 
the rosette of leaves bears at the end distant from its point of attachment (or its terminal) 
a two-tlapped mechanism like the covers of a book, movable about the mid-line, to make 
a hinge. The flaps are furnished with spines at their margins, and three sensitive bristles 
mse erect from the upper surface of each. Under the best conditions, a touch on any 
of these bristles is followed by the immediate closing of the flaps, and the marginal 
Spines interlock. E. S. Grew. 


THE SAME AS THAT ASSUMED 
Photographs by Mr. S. Leonard Bastin. 








BY THE PLANT AT NIGHT. I’m a newspaper reporter, not an author.” But 
the beginning is the real stuff. 

American interest in South-Eastern Asia has been 
stimulated by the war in the Pacific and by adven- 
tures such as those of Vern Haugland. Consequently 
it is not surprising to learn that Bruno Lasker’s 
** PEopLEs OF SoutH-East Asia ”’ (Gollancz ; 1os. 6d.) 
was prepared under the auspices of the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. As 
there are some 150 million inhabitants of this part 
of the globe—Siamese, Burmans, Indonesians, 
Annamites, and Malays—and as they constitute about 
one-fifteenth of the world’s population, it is but 
natural that their future should be regarded by 
the more thoughtful—and the more commercially 
minded—as a matter of urgent importance. Mr. 
Lasker says that ‘the day of imperial rivalries in 
tropical Asia is coming to an end ; the opportunity 
for world co-operation in the use of the globe’s 
material resources, in the protection of its weaker 
population groups and in the establishment of a 
vigorous exchange of goods and ideas is at hand.” 
If this is the American attitude, it can be no less 
ours, and a book such as his, in which he examines 
the potentialities, is very useful, though not always 
easy reading. It lacks an index, which is to be regretted. 

There were Boy Scouts in the Far East before the 
Japanese overran it, though Mr. Lasker does not 
mention them or the influence they must wield on their 
own generation. The realisation of this came 
suddenly as I read “ Boy Scouts,” by E. E. 
Reynolds (Collins ; 4s. 6d.), a clear, straightforward 
account of the origin and growth of what is undoubtedly 
one of the most remarkable movements of our time. 


MIMOSA PUDICA, THE BEST-KNOWN OF THE SENSITIVE PLANTS. (LEFT.) For those who are already familiar with the Scouts, 
MIMOSA IN ITS NORMAL CONDITION ; 


a cut stem, at about 4 ins. a second. Halberstadt MEREST TOUCH, ITS LEAVES DROOP 
THEY RESUME THEIR 


Photographs by Mr. G. Atkinson, taken at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


AND (RIGHT) WHEN, AFTER THE this book will recall much, and not least the qualities 


DOWNWARDS. AFTER AN INTERVAL and influence of Baden-Powell, the founder. For 
UPRIGHT POSITION. 


those who know little of the movement, it is a fine 
introduction. Of interest to all is the news that 
plans are now being laid to help lads in the fifteen- 
eighteen-year-old group. In the past, too, many have slipped away on going to work and 
have lost the steadying influence of Scouting at the period when it was most needed. 
Mr. Reynolds says it is a curious fact that it has never been possible to get a genuine Scout 
Movement founded in Germany. But perhaps not so curious when we grasp—as his book 
enables us to do—that Scouting is a pre-citizenship and not a pre-military form of training. 
I do not know whether to laugh at or weep over Jack B. Yeates’ ** AND To You Aso” 
(Routledge ; 6s.), which I take to be a book of reminiscences and reflections. The best 
I can do is to give an extract—one of the less involved—and leave it to the reader to 
judge for himself. Says Mr. Yeates: “1 have a soul. You think because I wear a 
pillow-case necktie and a splinter bar pin that I have not got a soul for serious contem- 
plation. We all have it buried somewhere within. Fear of it drives some of us boys 
to questionable pleasures to roseate hours, to be paid for later in the disintegrating 
coinage of blackening silver with no tinkle to it, and on the nail, the coffin nail, a dump. 
I had a song I used to sing to them in damp country drawing-rooms. I sang better in 
a mouldering air when the wall-paper was streaked with the tears of autumn storms of 
years gone by. All the ladies, young and old, loved to hear me. My song—hear it, my 
appreciating friend : MY SONG. 
To love me. 
There's an old dove now a crow, 
I don’t think the man's doing 


his best.” W. R, Calvert. 


I love to think how much I love you, 
I love to think how much you love 
To think bow much I love 

To think how much you love 
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make rings 
round yet another 


problem « « « « Engineers wanted 


a joint ring that would give metal to metal contact 


trumps again and helped yet another manufacturer 


rings 


Neti 


but which could expand or contract slightly between the 
jointing surfaces. * Wills Pressure Filled Joint Ring Ltd. 
had the idea of filling a tubular ring with an inert gas 
under pressure, but where to find the right kind of tube 
that would do the trick ? 


Accles & Pollock turned up 


round production problems. 


17-18 NEW BOND STREET. LONDON. W.1 
and 123 DEANSGATE. MANCHESTER. 3 





ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 


* These pressure rings are distributed solely 
by Delco-Remy & Hyatt Lid. 
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Men and Guns AN APOLOGY 
must move before HE famous “ Powder-Puff” design known by millions of 


women throughout the world as the symbol of perfect face 
powder can no longer be printed because of its gay multiplicity 


they can fight of colours. But it will return like other pleasant things with 


the other luxuries that Peace will bring. 


We have had two special packs with our “‘ Powder-Puff ” 


Have you ever asked yourself design since the War began. alers’ stocks of these will soon 
be exhausted and we,are now presenting a third Temporary 

how the vast numbers of Model, as illustrated, which, in spite of its spartan simplicity, 
clearly proclaims the fact that the powder inside retains its 


American, British and Canadian pre-war quality. 

: . No change whatsoever has been made in the Coty “Air 
fighting men and their stocks of Spun ” formula or processing. The ingredients employed are 
war material got to embarkation of the original high standard of purity. 


. BEWARE of “Air Spun” 
points ? : offered loose or in any other 
. . form of pack than the three 
Every time you ask these questions mentioned above. They can 
the answer leads you back to— scidiaciinanainices 


New War Pack with plain ¥ 
cream background in two 
sizes 2/6 & 4/9 





BRITISH bai RAILWAYS 
GWR - LMS - LNER - SR AIR SPUN 


THE POWDER THAT STAYS ON 
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but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 





KERFOOTS 








results. They alsérecommend Forhans Manufacturing with 
Special Bormula for the Gums Denti- ‘DISPENSIN ¢° 
frice for use at home because it contains 

ACCURACY 


the special ingredient of Forhans 


astringent. See-your dentist regularly. Batteries of machines turning out 


thousands of Kerfoots Tablets a 

minute may seem a very long way 

_ a Chemist's dispensary. Yet S COTC H Ww H I S K 7 

the same still, -exactitude and she V4) 

attention to detail are there, plus éstablis hed 182¢ 

er resources of modern large- 

oduction. 

scale production. CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. LTD. 

THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 


Vale of Bardsley + Lancashi 
THE MANUFACTURING sarenentes DISTILLERS 







* Based on 
clinical 
reports 





including 3 
Purchase Tax ° each 
Obtainable only from Retailers. OF THREE GENERATIONS 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 


— LEITH SCOTLAND 

















The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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This 4,000-ton Hydraulic 
press forms part of the 
mass production machinery 
processing large aluminium 
forgings and magnesium 
pressings for British aircraft 
and engines. At another 
major plant is installed the 
world’s largest drop hammer 
which can stamp out crank- 
cases for 2,000 h.p. engines 
ina matter of seconds. 





* 


INSTRUMENTS OF WAR 


From factories spread Over the length and number and variety of components of the 
breadth of Britain stream heavy bombers by modern aircraft. 

the thousand, the world’s fastest fighters : a , , 

a she dae wh Se ile atta The German Official History of the War 
py the ten thousand, and by the hundrec . . a “ : 
: : — in the Air, 1914-18, refers to ** The utter 


thousand the compact, powerful and trust- 


: impossibility of coping with the British 
worthy engines which drive them. ’ 


programme of aircraft production.” 
Raw materials, and the fabricated and History is repeating itself, 

semi-fabricated parts reach the aircraft 
factories in a ceaseless and co-ordinated 
flow. From forges and foundries, from 


The British aircraft industry has not only 
made immeasurable strides in aeronautical 
science. In step with that development it 


mills and presses, come light metal sheets, : 
has made equal progress in the arts of 


extrusions, castings and forgings; parts 


Be . manufacture. 
fashioned from new and stronger steels ; 


plastics and wooden members ; fabrics and British aircraft firms will be fully equipped 
finishes; and the seemingly unlimited to meet every need of peace. 
re y a hl ’ ‘ a4 bl T 123 F T 
4 a l 4 d 1 Ph 
OUNCEMENT BY THE SOCIETY Ot} BRITISH 1} I CONSTRUCTORS LONDON 
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r BE LIKE... 
thoes things . . + some distinctive quality which can 
wer be created from long-standing knowledge and 

Ps experience by individual craftsmen. You will 


find it. in the post-war LANCHESTER—the car 
which. crowns performance with personality. 


beauty of ee with mechanical prfcton iui 
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